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AO Ee F all the relations where- 
Sh Yu in we ftand towards one 

O another, there is none 
Bf ea more ftrict and bind- 
1G ing, none more necef- 
fary and beneficial, than that of 
friendfhip. For human nature is 
imperfect ; it has not fund enough 
to furnifh out a folitary life ; and 
the moft delicious place, barred 
from all commerce and fociety, 
would be infupportable. Befices, 
there are fo many adverfe accidents 
attending us, that, without the com- 
munion of friendfhip, virtue itfelf 
is not able to accomplifh its end ; 
becaufe the beft good man, on fe- 
veral occafions, often wants an af- 
fiftant to direé&t his judgment, and 
quicken his induftry, and fortify 
his fpirits. ‘ A brother,’ indeed, 
as the wife man obferves, ‘ was 
born for adverfity, but there is 
a friend that fticket» clofer than a 
brother ;’ and therefore he that has 
found this precious treafure has laid 
up a good foundation againft the 
day of trouble ; becaufe every irue 
and real friendfhip will be an alloy 
to his forrows, an eafe to his paffions, 
a fanctuary to his calamities, a re- 
lief of his oppreflions, a repofitory 
of his fecrets, a counfellor of his 
doubts,-and an advocate for his 
intereft, both with God and man. 
And yet, as meceflary and_bene- 
ficial as this relation 1s in all con- 
ditions of life, there is no one 
thing wherein we miftake ourfelves 
more, Men ufually call them their 
friends with whom they have an 
intimacy, though that intimacy, 
perhaps, is nothing elfe but an 


till 


union and combination in fin. The 
drunkard, for inftance, thinks him 
his friend who wil! fwaliow wine in 
bowls, and keep him company in 
his debauches; the proud man, 
him his friend who will blow up 
the bladder, and indulge his vanity 
with fulfome flattery ; and the de- 


-ceitful man, him his friend that will 


aid and affiit him in carying on his 
fchemes oi fraud and dithonetty. 
But, alas ! this is fo far from being 
friencthip that it deferves a very 
different appellation. A true friend 
loves his friend, fo that he is very 
zealous for his good; and certainly 
he that is really fo will never be 
the inftrument of bringing him into 
the greateft evil. How far foever 
then a refemblance in humour or 
Opinion, a fancy for the fame bufi- 
nefs or. diverfion, may, on fome oc- 
cafions, be a ground of afiection; 
et this is generally allowed, both 
by moralifts and divines, that vir- 
tue is the only proper foundation 
of friendihip, and that none but 
good men are capable of it: And, 
among thefe, it may not improperly 
be defined to be ‘ An induttrious 
purfuit of our friend’s real advan- 
tages, or obliging ourfelves to-do 
unto him all the good offices that our 
fidelity and affiftance, our advice and 
admonition, our candour and con- 
ftancy can effect.’ 

Friendfhip, both in the Latin and 
Greek languages, takes its denomi- 
nation from love: And, as love is 
every where the fame, fo there is 
no principle more faithful, and 
what lefs confults the arts of diffi- 
mulation. A friend therefore will 
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purfue the advantages of thofe he 
truly loves, as if they were his own ; 
becaufe there will be no great diffe- 
rence between the power of felf- 
love, and the love of a perfon whom, 
by the laws ef iriendihip, he 1s 
bound to love as well as himfelf. 
From this principle he efpoutes his 
intereft, whether the opportunities 
of doing him fervice be known to 
him or not : He maintains his ho- 
nour and right, though invaded by 
the moft potent adveriary, or ftruck 
at by the moft clandeftine malice. 
And, as he fuffers none he cin hin- 
der to injure his character or tor- 
tune, fo he is etpecially careful 
himfelf to avoid all ill-bred faimi- 
liarities in company, or mercenary 
incroachments upon his good-na- 
ture, as very well knowing, that 
friendfhip, though it be not nice 
and exceptious, yet muft not be 
coarfely treated ; and that the ne- 
eleé of good manners therein is the 
want of its greateit ornament. 
Above all, he is continually upon 
his guard to keep the fecrets which 
his friend has repofed in his breaii, 
with the moft iacred taciturnity ; 
becaufe a difcovery of thefe, in the 
opinion cf the wile fon of Syrach, 
who well underitood the laws and 
pundualities of friendfhip, 1s an 
offence, of all others, the mott pro- 
voking and the moft unpardonable, 
For ‘ who fo difcovereth fecrets, 
loofeth his credit, and fhall never 
find a friend to his mind. Love 
thy friend, and be faithful to him ; 
but, if thou betrayeft his iecrets, 
follow no more after him: For, as 
one letteth a bird out of his hand, 
fo haft thou let thy friend go, and 
fhall not get him again. Follow 
after him no more, for he is too far 


off ; he is as a roe efcaped out of 


the fnare. As for a wound, it may 
be bound up; and, after revil- 
ing, there may be a reconciliation ; 
but he that betrayeth fecrets is with- 
out hope.’ 

How far the meafure of mutual 
afliftance ought to extend among 
friends, is not fo eafy a matter, in 
each particular, to determine; but 
this we may fay, in general, that, 
as far as opportunity, difcretion, 


and former pre-engagements will 
give us leave, we may be allowed 
to go ;_and that to break upon the 
{core of Canger or expence is nar- 
row-ipirited ; provided the affiftance 
may be given without ruin .to our- 
felves or prejudice to a third per- 
fon, without breach of honour or 
violation of conicieace. Where 
the thing is unlawful, we muft nei- 
ther afk nor comply. All importu- 
nities againit juitice are feverifh de- 
jires, and muit riot be gratified. He 
that would engage another in an 
unwarrantable action, takes him 
for an ill perfon, and, as the motion 
is an affront, ought to be renounced 
for the injury of his opinion. But, 
where this is not the cafe, we ought 
to treat our friend, as far as pru- 
dence and juttice will permit, with 
all the frankne{s and. generofity 
imaginable; to counfel him, when 
he wants advice; to chear him, 
when he wants comfort; to give 
unto him, when he wants relief ; 
and, even with fome hazard to our- 
felves, to refcue him, when he is in 
danger: And in doing of this we 
fhould confider his occafions and 
prevent his defires, and {carce give 
him time to think that he wanted 
our aiiftance ; becaufe a forward- 
neis to oblige is a great grace upon 
our kindnefs, and that which 

doubles the intrinfic worth of it. 
Itis the cbfervation of the wife 
King of Hrael, ‘ Woe to him that 
is alone! for, if he falleth, he hath 
not another to help him up: And 
this obfervation is varified upon 
none io much, as upon him that ie 
deftitute of friends, who, when he 
is under a perplexity of affairs, 
where a determination is dubious, 
and yetof uncommon confequence, 
cannot fetch in aid from another 
perfon, whofe judgment may be 
greater than his own, and whofe 
concern he 1s fure is no lefs. Every 
‘man, in his own affairs, is found 
to be lefs cautious, than a prudent 
ftander-by : He is generally too ea- 
gerly engaged, to make juft remarks 
upon the progrefs and probability 
of things ; and, in fuch acafe, no- 
thing 1s fo preper as a judicious 
friend, ta temper the fpirits, and 
9 moderate 











moderate the puriuit; to give the 
fignai for attion, to prefs the advan- 
tave, and itrikethe critical minute. 
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they may vive wrong mea fure 5 
but, now, an old friend has the 
ii his head; he 

knows the conilitution, the dtteaie, 
.e ftrength and the humour of him 
; what he can do, and 
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But, among ail the omeces Of 
friendihip, there 1s none that comes 
yp to our aiding and aflifting the 
foul of our friend, and endeavour- 
iny to adva! his {piritual ftate, 
by exhortations and encouragements 


to all virtue, by earneit and vehe- 
ment diffuations from all iin, and 
efpecially by kind and gentle re- 
proofs, where there is reafon to pre- 
jume an offence has been committed. 
This is fo peculiarly the duty of a 
friend, that there 1s none belides fo 
duly qualified for it, ‘The reproofs 
ofa relation may be thought to pro- 
ceed from an affectation of fuperi- 
Ority ; of an enemy, from a tpirit 
of malice; and of an indifferent 
perfon, from pride or impertinence, 
and fo be flighted: But when they 
.come from one who loves us as his 
own foul, and come armed with all 
the tender concern that an unfeigned 
affection is known to didtate, they 
muft of courfe take effect, and be- 
come irrefiftible. Self-love, like a 
falfe glafs, generally reprefents the 
complexion better than nature has 
made it; men have no great incli- 
nation to be prying into their own 
jeformities, and have fuch unwil- 
ingnefs to hear of their faults, that 
vhoever undertakes the work, had 
ieed have a ftrong prepoffeffion in his 
avour ; and therefore the friend, 
hat alone is qualified for it, acts 
he part of a flatterer, and betrays 
he offender into fecurity, when he 


#23 him commit things worthy of 
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blame, and yet filently paffes them 
by : Open ‘ reproof,’ fays the wite 
man, * is better than iuch fecret 
love ; for faithful are the wounds 
of a friend, but the kiffes of an ene- 
my are deceitful.’ 

But though we are required to 
admonith our friend when we fee 
him do amifs, yet the manner in 
which we are to do it, will require 
Our utmoit care, and ihew our {kill 
and addrefs, as well as our love and 
eficem for him. ‘ A word, ntly 
{fpoken,’ fays Solomon, ‘ is like 
apples of goid in pictures of filver : 
As an ear-ring of gold, and an or- 
nament of fine gold, fo is a wife 
reprover upon an obedient ear :’ 
What gracefulnefs there is in co- 
lours judicioufly chofen, and rightly 
put together ; what agreeableneis 
there is in the moft valuable metals, 
{o-appofitely placed, as ta add to 
each other’s luftre; what beauty 
arifes from the richeft and choiceit 
ornaments ; fuch is the gratefulnefs, 
fuch is the excellency, fuch the 
beauty of a wife reproof, fitted to 
the occafion of it, to the perfon 
and character of thofe that reprove, 
and of thofe that are reproved: 
And this, in the cafe of friends, 
ought certainly to be managed with 
all candour and kindnefs, with all 
meekrefs and humility, witheut 
any figns of bitternefs, any words 
of reproach or airs of {uperiori- 
ty. 
But, though we are allowed in 
this manner to reprove the faults of 
our friend, yet are we to remember 
that this is to be done in private ; 
and that no care muft be wanting, 
on our parts, to conceal them from 
the knowledge of others. And, it 
is a great and noble thing to cover 
the blemithes and excufe the failings 
of a friend ; to draw a curtain be- 
fore his errors, and to difplay his 
perfections ; to bury his weaknefs 
in filence, and proclaim his virtues 
upon the houfe-top. This, as one 
exprefles it, is an imitationof the 
charities of Heaven, which, when 
the creature. lies proftrate i 
weakne(s of fleep, f 
vering of night and 
it, te conceal it in 
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but, as foon as our {pirits are re- 
frefhed, and nature returns to its 
morning vigour, God then bids 
the fun rife, and the day fhine upon 
us, both to advance and fhew oar 
activity. 

Thefe are fome of the duties or 
approved quaiicies of friendfhip, viz. 
to be faithful in cur proteffions, 
zealous in our fervices, prudent in 
our advices, and gentle in our re- 
proofs to our friend ; to be dumb 
to his fecrets, filent to his faults, 
and fall of the commendativns of 
his virtues ; and, where thefe are 
mutually practifed, there is lefs 
danger of the remaining duty, which 
is conftancy, or fuch a ftability and 
firmnefs of friendfhip as overlooks 
and paffes by ail thofe lefier failures 
of kindnefsand refpect, that, through 
frailties incident to human nature, 
a mah may be fometimes guilty of, 
and yet ftill retain the fame habi- 
tual good-will, and prevailing pro- 

nfity of mind to ie friend that 
he had before. Alas! there is no 
expecting the temper of paradife in 
the prefent corruption of the world: 
The bett of 
the fame, always awake and enter- 
taining: The accidents of life, the 
indifpofitions of health, the imper- 
feétions of reafon muift be allowed 
for ; nor muit every ambiguous ex- 
preflion, or every little chagrin or 
itart of paflion, be thought a fuffici- 
ent eanle of difunion. ‘* Ointment 
and perfume, fays the wife man, 
rejoice the heart; fo does the {weet- 
nefs of a man’s friend ; whereupon 
it toHows, ‘thine own friend and 
thy father’s friend forfake not.’ To 
part with a tried friend, and one 
that is grown old, as it were, in the 
fevice of the family, befides the 
injuftice done him, is both unrea- 
fonable levity, fuch as argues a 
mind governed by caprice only, and 
egregious folly, fuch as prodigal! 
cafts away one of the greateft blef- 
fings of human life: For a ‘ faith- 
ful friend is ‘a ftrong defence ; and 
he that hath found fuch an one hath 
found a treafure. And, as ‘ nothing 
can countervail a faithful friend, 


fo, when we have once entered’ 


into that relation, i know of no- 
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ople cannot be always. 


thing that fhould diffolve it, but 
either downright malevolence or 
incorrigible vice. Thefe indeed ftrike 
at the fundamentals, and make a 
correfpondence impraéticable ; -but, 
even when the cafe comes to this 
unhappy pafs, there is fill a 
decency in the manner of our 
difunion, and prudence feems to 
dire that we fhould draw off by 
degrees, rather than come to an open 
rupture. 

rom what has been faid on this 
fubjeét, it feems plainly to follow, 
that every one is not qualified to 
enter into the relation of friendfhip, 
wherein there is occafion for large- 
nefsof mind and agreeablenefs of 
temper; for prudence of behavi- 
our, for courage and conftancy, for 
freedom from paffion and felf-con- 
cit. A man that is fit to make a 
friend of, muft have condu& to ma- 
nage the engagement, and refolu- 
tion to maintain it; he muft ufe 
freedom without roughnefs, and 
oblige without defign. Cowardice 
will betray friendihip, and cove- 
toufnefs will ftarve it; folly will be 
naufeous ; pafiion is apt to ruffle ; 
and pride will fly out into contume- 
ly and negle&&: And therefore, to 
conclude with the wiidom of the 
fon of Syrach, in relation to the 
choice ofa friend, ‘If thou would& 
get a friend, fays he, prove him firft, 
and be not hafty to credit him ; for 
fome man isa friend for his own 
occafion, and will not abide in the 
day of thy trouble: As, again, 
fome friend is a companion at the 
table ; in thy profperity he will be 
as thyfelf ; but, if thoa be brought 
low, he will be againft thee, and 
hide himfelf from thy face. Where- 
fore, prove thy friend firft, and be 
not hafty to credit him.’ 


A View of Potrricat Lerrers 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


SF N E X, in the Gazetteer, fays, 


** Tt is with great pleafure that 


‘I find the city havecometoa refo- 


lution to petition the parliament to 
alter the bountyon the exportation 
of corn, which, a: they very juilly 
obferve, 














































obferve, is allowedwhen corn is at 
too hich a price for our own poor 
to purchafe. The old proverb fays, 
charity fhould begin at home; and 
I can fee neither wifdom nor charity 
in feeding the poor of other coun- 
tries with our corn cheaper than our 
own pocr, who, though defpifed by 
the great, are, in fact, the real {up- 
port of the nation ; for I fhould be 
clad to informed what the citate 
even of his grace of B would 
be worth, if, fer want of poor la- 
bourers and farmers totill.and ma- 
nure it, he was obliged to do it with 
his own hands? Jam fure I would 
not give him one months purchafe 
for the whole upoa that condition, 
St. Paul fays, that he that will not 
work, let him noteat; but he, nor 
any one elie of all the facred writers, 
fays, ‘That he whodoes work fhall 
noteat ; on the contrary, the levitical 
law fays, that thou fhalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth outthecorn, 
which was the cuftom before threfh- 
ing was invented. 

What an immenfe fum has been 
eranted for bounty on the exporta- 
tion of corn finceit was firft efta- 
blifhed, is impoffible for me to af- 
certain, but the reader may form 
fomejudgment (though perhaps he 
may be many millions wrong in his 
calculations) when I affure him, that 
lhad itfrom undoubted authority, 
that the public has paidthree hun- 
dred and thirty thoufand pounds for 
bounty on corn exported, or fup- 
pofed to be exported 1n one year, and 
the preceeding year was very near 
equal to it without raifing the price 
fix-pence per bufhel : But the far- 
mers taking advantage of the fo- 
reion demand forcorn, very kind- 
ly raifed the price of corn {fo high, 
that bread was at ten-pence the quar- 
tern loaf. My old friend, Mr. 
Dickenfon, who was then Lord 
Mayor, endeavoured to prevent the 
poor’s being ftarved, but the engrof- 
fers of corn were an over-match for 
his Lordfhip as well as the poor, and 
nothing but an embargo prevented 
the number of perfons fttarved to 
death beingequal to thofe who died 
of the fmail-pox, fever, &c. in the 
bill of mortality. 
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No doubt great frauds have been 
committed in the exportation of -orn, 
e{pecially in the out ports, where the 
exporter has no body to deal with but 
acolleétor,who —_ an inconfide- 
rable fallary: Andif the exporter’s, 
confcience 1s made of ftretching lea- 
ther, & will fwear that he has thipp’d 
as much corn on board a fhip (that 
will not contain more than 120 tons) 
as will entitle him to the bounty on 
300 tons, there is nothing moreto be 

one than to obtain a certificate 
from the colleétor to entitle the ex- 
porter tothe bounty. 

Farther, corn, has been formerly 
exported even from the port of Lon- 
don to Holland, (by a man, who 
not content with wearing a gold 
chain, wanted to reprefent this ho- 
nourable city in parliament) and 
brought back when corn bore a bet- 
ter price at London ; for which he 
was caft in the Court of Exchequer, 
but being on the right fide was let 
down ealy. 

Londinenfis, in the Public Adver- 
tifer, fays, “‘ There are many per- 
fons of a good underftanding in this 
city, and who have fuch conneé&i- 
ons as to have the moit probable 
means of being informed of the fen- 
timents and intentions of the E—— 
of C———, who declare, that his 
recovery will be attended with many 
beneficial confequences to this 
nation. Thefe Gentlemen affert, 
that he is as anxious about ferving 
his country now, as ever he was 
whilft a Commoner ; and that, if 
his health fhould continue, the no- 
bleft efforts of true patriotif{m ma 
be expected from him. And, indee 
Sir, Icannot think, notwithftand- 
ing what fome of his enemies have 
infinuated, that the public have as 
yet had any fufficent reafon to 

change their fentiments about his 
principles, or to withdraw their good 
opinion of him ; fince it is not to 
be denied, but that his L $ 
extreme bad ftate of health, during 
he laft whole fitting of parliament, 
rendered it abfolutely impoflible for 
him to exert himfelf in behalf of 
his country, or to bring about any of 
thofe great and beneficial meafures 
which the public fo warmly —— 
rom 
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from him. As his L— —’s illnefs 


was the only reaion that prevented 
him from cxerting his great abilites 
for the fervice of the nation laft year, 
fo his recovery cannot but rife our 
expectations of fecing fome very be- 
neficial meafures taken at the next 
fitting of parliament; and amongit 
which it is faid, that fome efiectual 
fiep will betaken to ftop that into- 
Ferable corruption which now pre- 
vails fothroughthe whole kingdom 
at almoftatl the corporations, that 
have the privilege of elefting re- 
prefentatives to ferve in Parlia- 
ment. 

_T.B. inthe St. James’s Chroni- 
cle; fays, ** At this time feveral 
waticna! grievances are become the 
chief topics of converfation, and 
are fpoke of with fuch general dif- 
content, as does no honour to thofe 
who prefide over our public con- 
cerns. The dearnefs of provifons 
has been taken into confideration ; 
but the whole of what has been done 
to lower them falls thort of the de- 
fired end, and, indeed terminates 
35 nothing more than temporary ex- 
pedients. The daneer of our lo- 
fing all thofe advantaees which 
eught to be the refult of fettling co- 
Jonies, is truly alarming, and dif- 
coyers itfelf to all ranks of people : 
Yet is the manner of redrefs fo little 
underftood, that no one effe&uil 
ftep has been taken towards rendcr- 
ing them beneficial to their Mother 
Country ; though we muft own that 
a fatal bluader, tending to have 
broke off all intercourfe with them, 
has been happily rectifyed by the re- 
peal of the Stamp A@. ‘The in- 
ereafe of Papifis in our. Jand,e whe- 
ther owing to a defigning conni- 
vance in fome who profeis them- 
felveg Proteiiants, or to along inat- 
tention on the part of the Seifla 
ture, muft and does excite fears and 
foud complaints: But thefe and 
many other caufesof uneafinefs, we 
may reafonably expeét, will awake 
and employ our national councils, 
till they are effeiually removed.— 
One grievance there is ftill, and of 
the firft magnitude, nay, the very 
soot of moft others, which is not, 
ike thoie above-mentioned, to be 
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expected to be redreffed in courfe, 
and that is the excellive charge of 
govervinent. kt wouid ftagger the 
belicf of the minifters of the latt 
age, and they were not remarkable 
for frugality, to be informed that 
even, ii time of peace, near nine 
millions were provided for the cur- 
rent fervice of the year. It is quite 
2 folly to flatter ourfelves that an 
extravagance of this kind will ever 
be remedied by perfons who find 
their own private account in the 
profufion. A primemintiter, in all 
probability, will never think of tak- 
ing fuch a ftep, as by lowering the 
revenue, he muft of confequenace 
lower that influence which his am- 
bition triumphs in, and his friends 
experience to be the fource of their 
riches.. We muft, therefore, have 
recourfe to Parliament ; and incced 
nothing lefs than that great national 
council can be a match for corrup- 
tion fanctified -by cuitom. Hut the 
gueition is, When may we hope to 
fee our reprefentatives independent, 
and willing to engage in fo arduous 
an undertaking ? ‘Lhe neceflity of 
its being done, and the fad event 
which will fcon follow the contt- 
nuance of our prefent taxes, are ob- 
vious to all whofe fight 1s not ob- 
ftructed by the recept and diftribu- 
tion of them; and as the time of a 
frefh choice is now drawing near, 
the conftituents of a Houfe of Come 
mons have themfelves only to blame, 
if the opportunity of relief is not 
drawing near likewife. Let their 
view, their refolution be to render 
that auguft affembly upright ‘and 
independent, and there can be ro 
doubt of their fuccefs. If fome of 
the principal gentlemen in every 
county would fet on foet 4 fubfcrip- 
tion, by way of affociatica, formed 
to obtain this great end, affuredly 
fome thoufands of gentlemen, cler- 
ey, and fubftantial freeholders in 
each county, would immediately 
with pleafure fet their hands to a 
plan, which may- be fo eafily exe- 
cuted, byonly obliging themfelves 
to efpoufe no candidate, but who 
will firft openly bind himfelf in ho- 
nour to promote flrenuoufly at the 
meeting of Parliament, 

| A bill 








A bill to limit the number of 
placemen who fhall fit in ~ that 
houfe ; ; 

A bill to reftore triennial Parlia- 
ments 5 

And to appoint every feffion a 
committee to examine clofely the 
public accounts. 

This affociation, befides the rea- 
fonable expectation of its full pur- 
pofe being anfwered, will feta mark 
upon the non-fubfcribers which they 
could not wifh for. Howeve sprad 
may fcreen themfelves in their lu- 
crative places by the plea of cuf- 
tom, and doing only what others 
have done before them, t! hey cannot 
be fond of that ceneral deteftation, 
which muft inevitably be the lot of 
all who either refit or repine a a 
reformation. 


The Lifeof Sreruew Ganviner, 
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{ Continued from Page 773. ] 
GARDINER happened about this 


time to be prefent at a fermon 
reached by Dr. Ridley before the 
<ing, in which Ridley took occa- 
fion to treat of the abuies of images 
in churches, and ceremonies, and 
= of the practice of ufing holy 
ater for the driving away Devils. 
But our Prelate not relifhing Rid- 
ley’s fentiments on thefe {ub; jects, 
favoured him with a letter on the 
occafion, a few days after ; inwhich 
heobferves, that the precept in the 
Mofaic law ‘* forbiddeth no more 
*“< images now, than another text 
“ forbiddeth to us puddings.” Fle 
afterwards makes a diftinétion be- 
ween images and idols ; and ad- 
mits that i images may be a a bufed, but 
neverthelefs offers many re afons in 
defence of the ufe of them. As to 
holy water, he faid a virtue might 
bein water as wellas in CHRIST’s 
garment, St, Peter’s fhadow, or 
Eelitha’s ftadF. And he afcribes the 
efiicacy of holy water for driving 


away Devils to the invocation of 


GOD’s name, and gives the holy 


water only the office and miniftry of 


a vehicle to conve y tha ty irtue, “ as 
** the {pecial ul sift of curatio ni mi in if. 


eé¢ 
Tey r ed } vy the Kings f this R C2 lm, 
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** not of theirown ftrencth, but by 
mvocation of the name of GOD, 

h; ith been uted to Dr reel, hisps 
inrings of cold and filver.”’-- -— 
“* if (fays he). the ilrength of the 
invocation of the Name of Gop 
todrive away the Devils, can- 
not be diftributed by water, why 
can it be di F ribut ‘d in lilver to 
dn 1ve aw vay Cc life ales, and t tne dan- 

gerous one of th ~ iE ailing Kv 12” 
We think the flatter part of our 
learned Preiate’s reafoning here was 
not entirely deiiitute of f. wee; for 
we ere indeed inclined to be of epi- 
nion, with him, tha it holy water 


<é 


«ec 
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- 
al 


<é 


ec 


nay be t) the ful] as Chi Gea cloMs 
in a > away Devils, as the 
} ’ L. .. Ss , Id . 

10! Ly ring wiiecther ofr eok or 


7 
filver, were in driving away difea- 
fes. 

Gardiner x wrote feveral letters to 
the Protetior Somerfet. In one of 
them, in which he grievoufly com- 
plains of the irreverence and indig- 
nity with w hich the image had been 
treate d at Portiino uth, he makes 


very honourable mention of the . 


late Kine, Henry VIII. and fpeaks 
of a conve ration which pafled be- 
tween that Prince, and hi: = ana 
the Archbithop of C ed pUTY, in 
which renry difcuffed the fu abject of 
images , in fo learned a manner 
th at, Gardiner jays, ‘“* all the 
ee Clerk: 5 in, Ci rittendom could not 
‘s amend it.” In another letter to 
the Protector, our Prelate com- 
plains of ce tain fatiri cal 
which had been publithed agaiak 
the keeping of Le nt, And he urees 
many reafons, both religious and 
polit ical, for the obfervation of 
a He acknowledges 
that he was not 


lover of fifh. But 


, nOWeVeT, 
ni a? a great 
€e the afe good 


“‘ words,” iays he, « T give, al. 
“© though I love it not m ylelf: for 
‘ 


‘ fuch as love not fith, fhoujd ne- 
verthelefs commend it to others, 
to the intent the flefh by them 
** fort eborne, might be to fuch as 
love ‘that only the more plen- 
em 

With a view of forwarding the 
Reformation, a Royal vifitefion 
was now fet on foot by the :nfiu- 
ence. ef Archbifhop Cranmer ; but 
tr LS Was Vigerouhy O} poted i by newt 
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diner, as were alfo the Homilies 
which were now appoirted to he 
read in churches. Gace this, Sir 
John Godfalve, one of the vilitors 
appointed on this occafion, but a 
friend tothe Bithop of Winchefter, 
wrote a letterto him, defiring him 
to beanore difcreet, and not run the 
hazard of ruining himfelf, and lof- 
ang his Bifhopric. But to this our 
Prelate returned an anfwer, which 
** has more of a Chriftian, and of 
*€ a Bifhop in it, (fays Burnet) than 
“* any thing Lever fawof his.” In 
this letter he expreffes much refpe& 
for the laws of the kingdom, and 
talks with much plaufibility of his 
contempt of the world, and his re- 
folution to fuffer any thing, rather 
than violate his confcience. 

Gardiner alfo made great oppofi- 
tion to Erafmus’s Paraphrafe of the 
New ‘Teftament, which was tranf- 
Jated into Englifh, and appointed 
to be had in every parifh church 
throughout England. Among other 
of his objections to it, one was, that 
fome of the fentiments contained 
in it were inconfiftent with the Ho- 
milics, which were alfo enjoined to 
be read in churches, He faid Eraf- 
mus wrote his Paraphrafe ** when 
“« his pen was wanton ;” and he 
agreed with them that faid, “‘ Eraf- 
‘* mus laid the eggs, and Luther 
** hatched them.” And he alfo 
obferved, ‘* that of all the monf- 
** trous opinions that have rifen, 
** evil men had a wondrous occa- 
** fion miniftered to them from that 
“* book ;” and that the words and 
terms of the Paraphrafe, ‘‘ were 
“* able to fubvert, if it were poffi- 
** ble, as CHRIST faith, the 
“* Ele&t;” and that if it was to be 
publicly ufed in the kingdom, it 
would be ‘‘ able to minifler occa- 
*¢ fion to evil men to fubvert, with 
“ religion, the policy and order of 
** the Realm.”’ 

In confequence of the oppofition 
fhewn by the Bifhop of Winchefter 
to the proceedings of the Proteétor 
and the Council, le was cited to 
appear before the Council, on the 
2sth of September, 1547. Ic was 
aliedged againft him, that he had 
written to fome of that board, .and 


fpoken to others, many things in 
poe and contempt of the 
ing’s vifitation ; and that he had 
declared his intention of refufing to 
fet forth the Homilies and injunc- 
tions. He was accordingly exa- 
mined before the Council; and as 
he there refufed to promife either to 
receive. the Homilies, or pay obe- 
dience to the vifitors if they came 
into his Diocefe, he was committed 
clofe prifoner to the Fleet, where 
he was ftriftly kept, and. but indif- 
ferently ufed, notwithftanding he 

fent frequent petitions for redrefs. 
Some days after his imprifon- 
ment, he was fent for to the Déa- 
nery of St. Paul’s by Cranmer, who 
difcourfed with him in company of 
fome other Bifhops, and endea- 
voured to bring him tocomply with 
their proceedings towards a Refor- 
mation. The Archbifhop ‘* dealt 
“very gently with him, (fays 
' Sirype} & told him, That he was 
‘ aman, inhis opinion, meet to be 
** called to the Council again : but 
* withal faid, that he ftood too much 
‘ in obftinacy ; that it was perverfe 
‘ faniedadle. and not any zeal 
‘© forthetruth. And laboured to 
“« bring him to allow the book of 
** Homilies, and the Paraphrafe 
“© of Erafmus.” He could not, 
however, be prevailed upon; but 
** afterwards Cranmer (lays Bur- 
net) knowing what was likely to 
work moft on Gardinet, let fall 
fome words of bringing him in- 
to the Privy-Council, if he would 
“* concur in what they were carry- 
‘‘ ing on. Butthat not having its 
** ordinary effeé& upon him, he was 
‘* carried back to the Fleet.” He 
continued in this confinement till 
the 24th of December, when the 
Parliament broke up, and was at 
length fet at liberty by the King’s 
general pardon. He was never 
charged with any offence judicially ; 
and was probably kept in confine- 
ment during the fitting of Parlia- 
ment, with a view of preventing 
his making any oppofition there to 
the meafures which were now adopt- 
ed. This, however, was cenfured, 
and indeed jufily, as an invafion of 
liberty ; 
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liberty 3. and, upon the whole, the 
proceedings of the Proteitant party 
againit Gardiner in this affair, ap- 
pear to have been irregular and ille- 
gal*. 

The Bifhop of Winchefter being 
now at liberty, repaired to his Dio- 
cefe; ** where (jays Burnet) there 
‘* itill appeared in his whole beha- 
‘¢ viour great malignity to Cran- 
‘¢ mer, and to all motions for Re- 
‘¢ formation ; yet he gave {ach out- 
‘¢ ward compliance, that it was not 
“« eafy to find any advantage againtt 
“ him.” However, in 15438, he was 
again complained of in the Coun- 
cil, for having fecretly detracted 
from the King’s proceedings. It 
was alfo faid, that after his return 
to his Diocef€, when he was re- 
leafed from his confinement, he had 
raifed much ftrife and contention, 
and had caufed all his.{ervants to be 
fecretly armed and harneffed, and 
had put public affronts on thofe 
whom the Council fent down to 
preach in his Diocefe ; for in fome 
places, to difgrace them, he went 
into the pulpit before them, and 
warned the people to beware of 
fuch teachers, and to receive no 
other dottrine but what he had 
taught them. In confequence of 
thefe complaints againft our Pre- 
late, he wasonce more brought be- 
fore the Council, who reproached 
him forhis behaviour, and direc- 
ted him to keep his houfe till he 
eave fatisfaction, which he was to 
do by’ preaching a fermon before 
the King and Court in a public au- 
dience, and for the matter of which 
he was to be direéted in what he 
fhould fay by Sir William Cecil. He 
did accordingly preach, on St, Pe- 
ter’s day; but ina manner very con- 
tradictory to the purpofe required. 
His text was Matthew vill. 15. from 
Whence he took occafion in acknow- 
ledging the King’s fupremacy to de- 
ny that of his Council, whom he 
treated very contemptuoufiy. In 
confequence of this behaviour, he 
was fent to the Tower the next day 
after, the 30th of June, 1548, where 


- 793 
he was kept fo clofe a prifoner for a 
year, that, we are told, his Chap- 
lain was admitted to him only once, 
when he wasiil, and then reftrained 
becauie his lite was not thqught to 
be in danger, 

But foon after, the affairs of our 
Prelate {cem to have put on a more 
yromiling appearance. When the 
Protector s tall was projected, Gar- 
diner, we are told, was deemed a 
neceffary implement for the pur- 
ports and his herd and hand were 
yoth employed in bringing it about; 
for it is iaid that the original draught 
of the articles againit Somerfet was 
made by him. Upon this changes 
in the Council, he had fuch aifur- 
ances of his liberty, and entertain- 
ed fo great hopes of it, that Stowe 
tells us, he provided new apparel to 
make -his appearance in when he 
was releafed from his confinement, 
which he took it ior granted would 
have been within a few days. But 
in this our Prelate flattered himfelf 
too much; forthe chanze occaiion- 
ed in the ftate of public affairs by 
the depefition of the Duke of So- 
merfet from the Protectochip, 
brought no change with refpect to 
the condition of Gardiner. Find- 
ing himfelf, therefore, thus difap- 

ointed, he wrote letters to the 

ords of the Council, in vart of 
which he exprefled himféelf thus. 
‘* T have continued here (faid he) 
‘© in thismiferable prifon now one 
‘“‘ year, one quarter, and one 
‘© month, this iame day that I write 


~ eer 
“* tmeie my letters, wif want of ar 
‘é alt acre - |} Dep « ane . 

to reilevs y body; want of 


ry re % ~ b @ mer . ] — 
books to relieve my mind, want 


a) , , 
“< of good company, the only to- 


Me 


© lace of this wiilis and fineliy, 
‘© want of a jut cauie why I ihould 
‘¢ have coine hither arall.”? ‘This 
application was, however, of no ad- 

intage to h but Stowe tells us, 
that ** the Lords took 1¢ | ‘ood 
“‘ part, and laughed very merrily 
‘¢ thereat, faying, he had « »lea- 
‘© fant head’: for reward whe-vof, 


‘6 they gave him leave to remain 
‘* {till in prifon five or fix weeks af- 
~ Se 


51 ter, 


* Bithop Burnet fays, “ Thefe proceedings againit Gardiner were thought too fervere, 


and without law ; but he being generally hated, they were not 
they would have been, if they had fallea on a more acceptable man,” 


fo much cenfured, as 


< . 
cane 
1g me amen a caalsetiichegir ta Caran ee 
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“ter, without faying, or fending 
‘‘ any word to him.” Notwith- 
ftanding this, Gardiner renewed his 
addrefs tothe Lords of the Council, 
to the fame purport as before : but 
without effect; and he had been 
two years within afew days in the 
Tower, when the Duke of Somer- 
fet, who was now reltored toa place 
in the Council, went with others, 
by virtue of an order of Council, the 
oth of Jnne, 1550, to confer with 
m 


in that place. 
tc be continued. | 
The H:iftory of Erneftine. 


A Young and fightly woman, but 
afiranger, poor, and unknown, 
had been about three months in Pa- 
ris, and lodged on a ground-floor 
in the fuburbs of St. Anthony. Her 
occupation was embroidery, and 
fhe lived by herlabour. Returning 
one evening from felling her work, 
fhe was taken ill as foon as fhe came 
into her lodging, and it was not 
long before ihe expired, notwith- 
ftanding all the endeavours that 
were ufed to recover her. 

Her neighbours, frighted at this 
terribie accident, filled her melan- 
choly abode with their lamenta- 
tions ; and the widowofa pe 
whofe garden joined the wall of the 
houfe, where the doleful noife was 
heard from, came forth to be in- 
formed herfelf of its caufe. ‘The 
difaiter feenied to alarm her great- 
ly, but fhe was leis affefted by it, 
than at feeing a little girl of four 
years vid, weeping near her dead 
mother, pulling her by the gown, 
and calling upon her to awake, 

The fic ht melted ‘the heart of the 
widow into the tendereft comaf- 
fion. Taking the littie one into her 
arms, fhe embraced 1t, and wiped 
away its tears. ‘The child’s beaury 
redouv!ed her tendernels, and, hav- 
ing given orders for the mother’s 
decent interment, fhe took upon 
hericlf the care of the young or- 

han, and, taking her by the hands 
ed her to her houte. 

This widow’s name was Dufre 
noi. She referved to herfelf an in- 
come of 150]. ayear, having gene- 
roufly made over the reit of the for- 


tune fhe was intitled to, for the be- 
nefit of her hufband’s children by a 
former wife. ‘The orphan’s name 
was Erneftine; fhe was born in 
Germany, and did not feem to be 
of mean extraction. By afking her 
little queftions, fo much could be 
pethived from her difcourfe, that a 
ad hufband had obliged the un- 
fortunate Chriftina, her mother, 
to quit her houfe and country, 
me nothing more was ever heard of 
er. 

Erneftine wept, and afked often 
after her mother, the few firft days 
that fucceeded her death ; but, as it 
is ufual with children, foon infenfi- 
bly forgot her. As fhe grew up, 
fhe appeared more beautiful : Her 
fhape fine and light, her eyes fpark- 
ling with fire, her beautiful flaxen 
locks, her white and well-fet teeth, 
a {weet and tender fmile, a fharp 
and ready wit, befides an abun- 
dance of other graces,. made her at 
twelve years old a charming’ girl. 
She received’a plain education ; 
learned to prize virtue; to regard 
honour as her fupreme law; but, 
living very retired, her ideas could 
not be extenfive ; fhe acquired no 
knowledge of the world, and long’ 
retained that quiet and dangerous 
ignorance of vice, which, removing 
ear.and diffidence from our minds, 
induces us to judge of others by 
ourfelves, and makes us confider 
all perfons indifferently, as crea- 
tures difpofed to cherifh and oblige 


us. 

Madam Dufrefnoi, tenderly at- 
tached tothis young perfon, reflec- 
ted with pain on the condition fhe 
might one day be expofedto: What 
fhould become of Erneftine, if the 
death of her friend ‘eit her help 
ett? Not able to-afcertain her def- 
tiny, fhe was at leaft defirous of 
having her taught fomething which 
might procure her the aries of 
life in a genteel manner. With 
this view fhe made choice of mini- 
ature painting, in which fhortly 
Erneitine promifed to make a con- 
fiderable proficiency, when death 
cut off her benefaétrefs on the fifth 
day, of a malignant fever fhe had 
been feized with. “ W 
Hennetta 











Henrietta Dumeni!, the fifter of 
the painter, who was employed to 
teach Erneftine, had contracted an 
intimate friendfhip with Madam 
Dufrefnoi; they lodged near, and 
vifited each other pretty often. 
Henrietta was about 30 years old ; 
brought up by one of herrelations, 
arich woman, but one that had led 
a life of diffipation in the world, fhe 
joined, to a very amiable ome 
thofe graces which are acquired from 
the habit of living in the midft of a 

lite circle: No fortune, little 

auty, a deal of good fenfe, kept 
her from engaging in matrimony ; 
The goodneis of her charaéter, the 
integrity of her morals, and her 
known probity, attached to her 
many fincere and conftant friends. 

Henrietta was a conftant atten- 
dant of Madam Dufrefnoi durin 
her illnefs ; and, being appointed 
by her executrefs of her will, fhe 
faithfully acquitted herfelf of that 
injunction, having fold the furni- 
ture and effects, which brought Er- 
neftine, to whom they were be- 
queathed, the fum of 4ool. But 
there was a neceflity of feeking out 
fome decent and proper retreat for 
her ; Henrietta could not keep her ; 
M. Dumenil, her brother, defirous 
of improving his pupil’s talents, en- 

aged his wife to take her home. 

e contented himfelf with a {mall 
confideration for his trouble, and 
Erneftine gratefully accepted his 
offer. 

She was grievoufly afflicted for 
the death of Madam Dufrefnoi, yet 
without reflecting on all the con- 
fequences of the lofs fhe had in 
her ; for, indeed, Mrs. Dumenil 
was not of a character to make her 
amends for fo good and indalgent 
a friend: Volatile, carelefs, and 
even foolifh ; fhe laughed at every 
thing, took no concern about her 
domettic affairs; confounded grief 
with. humour, and faw nothing in 
the difconfolate Erneftine, but a 
tirefome perfon. 

‘Dhis woman, then twenty-fix 
years old, lived in a continual round 
of diffipation and amufement ; and, 
though her abilities were too fcanty 
te defray the expences inieparable 
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from pleafures, fhe notwithftanding 
had fuch a hankering atter them, 
that fhe could not refelve to be 
without them. She therefore tirove 
to find out the means of iatisfyang 
her defires, in fpite of the narrow- 
nefs of her fortune, and fo became 
the complaifant friend of feveral 
women of fufpected characters. Her 
hufband, a plain and honcit man, 
mindful of his bufinefs, and itil 
more of his health, which was in 
a declining ftate, fuffered his wife 
to live as fhe pleafed, but had the 
happinefs to retain in his fervice an 
ancient and thrifty houfe-keeper : 
Mrs. Dumenil frequented balls, 
plays, and places of public rendez- 
vous; fupped abroad, returned 
home late, {lept out part of the day, 
and, as her hufband found nothing 
amifs in her conduct, nothing com- 
pelled her to lay a reftraint on her- 
felf. M. Dumenil’s pupil, who 
took delight in a conftant applica- 
tion to her iludy, fcarce met with 
her twice in a month, and, when 
they {poke to one another, it was 
with politenefs, but with a mutual 
indifference. 

Erneftine fpent three years with 
her mafter, without any thing trou- 
bling the peaceful unitormity of her 
life. Arrived at all the perfection 
of his art, as he was often dick him- 
felf, and incapable of working, he 
bethought himfelf of making his 
pupil’s talents known, and ac- 
cordingly engaged feveral of hie 
friends to have themfelves painted 
by her. 

One day being left alone in his 
clofet, as fhe was finifhing the or- 
naments of aminiature, which he 
was to deliver immediately, fhe 
heard the door open, and, turning, 
faw a man, whoie drefs and diftin- 
guifhed air might attract her atten- 
tion. By a continued application 
to her work, fhe was only iome- 
what furprifed, to find in jim the 
original of the portrait fhe had ia 
hand. She faiuted him: without 
{peaking ; an inclination of the 
head, and fign of the hand, invited 
him to fit down, which he obeyed 
infilence. Erneftine fixed her looks 
on him, then let them fall on the 
siz minigture, 
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miniature, and for fome time her 
eyes pafied alternately on the amia- 
ble Cavalier and his image. 

This fingularity cauted equal 
pleai: re an q Surpr ie in the Mara uis 
de Clemenyis ; ie came to haften 
the delivery of his portrait, which 
a Lady expeied wiui impatience, 
and fupp td he should meet with 
the parkees in he Cloicet W here he 
ufuall) rworked; but to fce there, 
in his place, a charming gil, con- 
{i de} ing - his reaturcs, a and {0 perfect- 
ly attentive in coni fideiine ils iia¢ ge 9 


~ 


ti xt hh ic p Seeenee to ta tke pleature i 
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ture , fiuple, yt agreeabl - it frit 
amufed and {truck his fancy but 


foon after made a quick impreiion 
On him. 
Whilf mae fine continued to 


t 
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compare th riginal and the copy, 
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i 
th 


the Ii: TO 11S aati I! nired the ‘ip! oiunon 
OF giaces that apps -ared in her whole 
per rion, Impatient to hear her 
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ieducing a figure, and he was juit 
going to begin the converfation him- 
at ; a 4 err } 
Aeli hg when iVi. Dumenil wile lu, 
excuiil nimi¢cif ior not having 
been y ot apie t ce liver t tue p: icit ree 


rr] . , 
a lie iViarguls, LOW lefs in haite i. yA 


its delivery, pear g the pain- 
de Lou s of full procuing 
pleafure of fecing iI 
neftin c’s eyes in on his, he precend- 
ed | be got fatisned, iound fauits 


} . —_— } 
ryelyfarne 4 { Chie? : ahd 
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y T, tho re 
avis wae 2 we 


= sm:blance, ac 
ci louling s and, as he blamed al 
ranac m, Krnefune could not help 
Jaughing at nis Oblervatio: 5. 

The Marquis prayed ner to exa- 
m' ne carefu ily, if ne We i$ Mil aken, 
She did io, and, re lacing herielf op- 
pete him, juuged 
aminaiion, th lat the. c opy was per- 
fect. M. de Clemengi: peritfed in, 
his own juagment, which fhe w vould 
not y m4 LO; the tone of her voice, 
the jutinefs of her expreihons, a Lit 
tle vivacity, roufed by the Mar- 
guis’s faife remarks, complete d .the 
ench: nting of him: He defired for 
himielf a copy of his portrait, and 
requ ied it to be inuircly of Ernef- 
tine’s handy work. ‘Lhe painter 


promuicd it fhould, and M. de Cie- 


. - . 
24 tCy vet jtrict ex- 


T he Hiftery of Erneftine. 


mengis, wanting at laft a pretext 
to prolong the pleafure of remain- 
ing with Erneiiine, pafied out of the 
clofet with regret, and M, Dume- 
nil, accompanying him to. his 
co2 ich, fatished his curiofity, by i in- 
form ing him of the particulars of 
bi neftine’ shi tory. 

ie, whom chance and thrown in 
Erneftine’s way, joined to a great 
many very engaging external 
charms, a rare and perhaps fome- 
what fingular chara&ter. Tho’ the 
defeendan (of an ancient and illuf- 
trious family, hew was not rich: His 
hopes of fo rtune depended on the 
deciiion of a Chancery-luit, which 
had been near a century it 1 litiga- 
tion. Fie was, however, happy, in 
having one of his near relations in 
, carefled by y him, 
the Marguis enjoyed all the advan- 
tage Cs annexed +" tav: ru Ms with ut 
abu ile tac ° More jen 1idie men 
Vaid, more liberal than oitentatiou 
bis novie foul and nice honour efli- 
mated grandeur and riches by the 
power eae rave of making people 
We et asl ieirael ven 
| him to delire frie nds 
ind matterers, ferved and dil- 
cifcovered a fen- 
timent of intereit in all thefe that 
paid ¢ +. cir Court to him ; even love 
aliordea him no pleafures without 
an ahi y 5 if one inflant he taltted 
the fatista fuon 10 f believing the pre- 
ference of choice lay on his fide, im- 
portun ate requelts, preffing and rei- 
terated {oliicitations, let him foon 
perceive, that his credi t occafioned 
the ‘Ma as uch as his perfon : He had 
been fora jong time in queft of a 
heart cepable of loving him for him- 
felf, and he was under fome afilic- 
tion, that he covid not meet with 
fuch a one 
 Whilfl E i was about copy- 
Ing the Marquis’s portratt, fhe re- 
ceived his vilit eve ry morning, and 
attribute d his afiiduity to the motive 
It was 2 pretext to; nothing had pre- 
pared her mind in_ point of diffi- 
dence ; {he was ignorant of che dan- 
ger towhich the fight of an amiable 
nian might expote her, and the fim- 
plicity of her ideas left her in per- 
tect fecurity. When the defire of 
“9 pleafing 
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nies has never heen felt, one may 
pleafe for a long time without _per- 
ceiving it, and the love that lurks 
concealed bears fo near a refem- 
blance to friendfhip, that it is ealy 
to be mutaken 1n it. 

M. de Ciemengis, every day more 
taken with Urnetcine, faw, wich re- 
gret, that she work was in forward- 
nefs; fo that, to retain th e pleatur ire 
of going often to the painter’ S, he 
refolved to jearn an art which he 
began to be fond of. M. Dume- 
nil, then reduced very low, and 
condemued to die foon of an incu- 
rable diforder, feldom in a 
condition of directing the Marquis’s 
eflays : His charming pupil was 
charged with this care; ihe taught 
her tra€table fcholar to hold and 
guide his crayons, and to imitate 
the touches fhe had herielf formed : 
She often laughed at his aukward- 
nefs; fometimes fhe chided him, 
accufed him of little underitand- 
ing, complained of his diitractions, 
and fhewne him two hiutie girls, 
‘who were drawing in the fame room, 
reproached him of profiting lefs by 
her leifons than thofe ch idren. 

Tie Marquis had never {pent fuch 
agreeable moments; the iwcets of 
converling iamiliarly with a damfel 
only fixteen years old, beautiiul 
withour knowing it,. modeit without 
affeCtation,amuiing, {prightly, good- 
humoured ; on whom his rank, for- 
tune, or incereft im )pois ag no thy or 
fervile refpect ; who fhewed a natu- 

ral joy in feeing him ; whofe inno- 
cence and ingenuouineis rendcred 
all her fentiments free and true; to 
fit near her, to cail her his Mittrefs, 
to ice her affume a kind of authori- 
ty over him; to be fond of content- 
and pleafing her, without con- 
felline the di ‘ign ; to flatter himfelf 
of fuccefs ; all thefe particulars were 
fo inter: efting anoccupation to the 
Marquis, that infenfibly he became 
Oe gs of having a relifh for all 
thofe vain amufements which indo- 
lence endeavours to make pleafures 
of. 

Mrs. Dumenil, whom her huf- 
band’s deplorable {tate forced to re- 
main at home, perceived the Mar- 
quis’s love ; fhe behaved with ex- 
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eeding great comp! laifance to him, 
held long conferences with him, 
ained his coniidenc - entered into 
Bis vie WS, ana, Jatishe d wit : his ge- 


nerolity, began to treat E ‘rneiline 
as a perfon, wh ic company the. 
wifhed the iad not fo long neglect. 


ed; proteiting theretore a iingular 
regard for her, fhe ing i ‘ed int ) her 
wants and defires, “aha was “ager to 
gratify them. Every day made 
Ernett ine’s 5 lituation more eaiy and 

greeable ; her gratitude made her 
arabe that woman’s long coldnefs, 
her libe sralities affected her, and fhe 
pardoned in her a levity of mind 
wich, after ali, fhe was no {ufferer 
by. hen the faults of others do 
not hust us, itieldom happens we 
are much ol frende datthem ; and, as 
Mrs. Dumenil was gay, complaiiant, 
and withal engayed by afecret in- 
tereft to make herfel f beloved by 
Ernettine, fhe eaniy inf ied a girl 
of fo much fenibidity with friend- 
thip, as believing fhe heldfrom her 
alone the aimuence and convenien- 
ces of life ihe began to enjoy. 

M. Dumenil iad not long to 
live ; the certainty of his death 
drew tears from the eyes of his com- 
pailionate pu} pil, and the Marquis 
often iound her bathed iu them ; 
a great uneatinefs had belides ming- 
led with her grief: Henrietta, who 
had been in Breta iny then upwards 
of two months, ceaied all of a fud- 
den her correiponcence with her, 
and at a time when fhe moit ftood 


in need of her n{cls: Erneftine 
wrote — her oad times, and re- 
ceived no anfwer. This filence 


afilicted | ner > W AS her friend fick ? 
Did the negiec&t to inform her how 
fhe was to ‘proceed after the death 
of her mafter ? She {poke of this 
to Mrs. Dumenil, who g ave her af- 
furances of Henrietta’s “health, and 
ently chided her, for afking pot 
vice from her, which fhe had 
occafion for ; “do you think on 
capable of deferting you, faid fhe 
to her, with an affectionate tone ? 
Do you think of leaving me? No, 
my dear Erneftine, we {hail not fe- 
parate ; you fhall fhare my fortune ; 
it is, perhaps, very fufiicient to 
make you happy; I have ater’ 8 
that 
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that are unknown to you: Keep 
the fecret; ceafe your alarms, 
and no longe: regret Henrietta’s 
advice, which muit difconcert the 
plan I have jaid ior your happi- 
nels. 

Thefe fpeeches, often repeated, 
diflipated Erneftine’s uneaiinefs ; 
but her heart ached tor Henrietta’s 
forgeiting her. At parting, fhe had 
promifed to make her concerns her 
own, and to procure her a place of 
refuge, if her brother died. She 
could not reconcile fuch cold be- 
haviour with Henntetta’s charaéer ; 
-but her growing attachment for 
Mrs. Dumenil weakened gradu- 
ally this vexation, and the Marquis 
himfelf helped to divert her from 
it. 

[To be continued. | 


A Letter from J.J. Roffeau, to M.D. 
Dear Sir, 


ae | ISonly to you that I break that 

filence, which I had refolved 
with myfelf inviolably to obferve. 
Without giving an anfwer to all 
thofe infamous libels, which have 
been publifhed againft me, I will 
impart to you the motives of my 
cogduct, and the fentiments of my 
heart. I have known men;I know 
them ftill; and I do them jutftice. 
Deceived by their vain promifes, 
and by the infincere proofs of a 
friendfhip ftili more infincere, I am 
become the victim of my own mag- 
nanimity and my own candour. 
— Go falfe and deceitful man ! Go, 
learn from the animals, which thou 
calleft ftupid. Lefs fenfible, perhaps, 
‘but certainly more humane than 
thou; they will teach thee to be 
mild and ‘gentle towards the indivi- 
duals of thy own {pecies.——And 
thou, Scotch David ! triumph in my 
pretended defeat. 

You know it, my dear friend: I 
am not afraid to appeal thus to you; 
there is ftill one who deferves that 
honourable title; you know it: 
The voice of fame hath fpread 
throughout your ifland, what my 
pretended proteftor hath done for 
me. True it is, his promifes were 


fair; but his actions contradiéted 
them. His name was. fafficiently 
famous: His philofophic {pirit was 
vifible in his writings: but his 
heart was by no means fo, He 
wanted a victim: he found one 
in a man, perfecuted for truth; 
and under pretence of procur- 
ing me a fafe afylum, he made 
me icrve the purpoies of his nidicu- 
lous vanity. Preiended philofopher, 
as heis, he hath ereéted the ftandard 
of malice and deceit. ~ 

Philofophy does not teach us to 
be inhuman, pertfidious, barbarous, 
unjuit. No, Sir, if in order to bea 
philofopher, 1 muit blacken the 
reputation of my fellow citizens ; 
publith to all the world what ought 
to be buried in eternal oblivion ; 
contrive and conduét the fecret 
plots, and be the principal leader 
of a band of conipirators: In a 
word, if, in order to be a phulofo- 
pher, I muft renounce humamty, 
juitice, honefty, I renounce hile. 
phy, and the nameof philoiopher ; 
and I leave that title and character 
to worthy David. For my own part, 
IT am content with that ofa virtuous 
man. 

O! my friend, how deceitful are 
men! how falfe, how perfidious ! 
Nourifhed with malice from their 
infancy ; their greateft pleafure con- 
fits in ridiculing and perfecuting 
virtue, and in infulting the virtuous. 
Virtue ! amiable virtue ! fuch forely 
ought net to be thy lot. Happy 
times! when men, inhabiting the 
woods, fed on acorns, which boun- 
tiful nature produced in abundance 
withoutculture. From the moment 
they began to build cities, and to 
unite in fociety, vices, the ‘bafeft 
and moft infamous, have taken up 
their abode among them. Sincerity, 
integrity, honeity, are banifhed-for 
ever from the earth: perjury, de- 
ceit, hypocrify, and ali other vices, 
have eftablifthed themfelves, as it 
were, upon a-throne, and receive © 
the incenfe of mortals. Monftrous 
divinities ! adored by monfters ; I 
defpife your altars ; and the incenfe 
of your foolith adorers, honefty, in-_ 
tegrity, fincerity, fhall always be 
my 











my Gods upon earth : To them I 
will facrifice ; and if I be an idola- 
ter, I glory in my idolatry. 

us, my dear friend, into your 
bofom do I pour out my heart. You 
are not my enemy ; your heart is 
too tender, Pity,’ the firft of all the 
focial virtues, tender pity is natural 
to you: You can compaffionate an 
unhappy man, who hath fallen a 
victim to the knavery of the wicked. 
They have leagued againft me, they 
have attacked me with more than 
common fury. Every one hath fhot 
his bolt at me. The firft flath ap- 
peared in the heart of my ungrate- 
ful country ; the thunder burft in 
France ; the lightning reached as 
faras England. Whathas been the 
confequence of all this combuftion? 
a {moke, which my patience hath 
diffipated. The three-fold brafs of 
Horace hath defended me againf all 
the ftrokes, which muft otherwife 
have overwhelmed me. ‘The ftrug- 
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gle hath coft me fome fighs in fe- 
cret; but my heart was never de- 
jected. Let malice once more break 
loofe again me with unbridled 
fury; let her difcharge upon me 
her keeneft and mott envenomed 
arrows; 1 fhall only be the more 
impregnable. Weak efforts of a 
malice ftill more weak; they will 
firike againft a rock, and rebound 
upon the heads of their authors. 

I enjoy myfelf, and I defpife the 
reft of mankind. Lodgedin a nar- 
row cornerof this vaft heap of duft 
and dirt, I quietly tafte the fruit of 
my philofophy in the midft ofa hur- 
ricane of inconftancy and deceit. 
Here I wait death with indifference, 
and I enjoy life with the fame in- 
difference : Nor is there any perfon 
upon earth but yourfelf, to whom 
my heart retains the leaft degree of 


tendernefs. Adieu, Sir ; accept my 
molt humble refpeéts. 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
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Secect Pieces of Poerry. 


Ow DECEMBER. 
| ap of the months, fevereft of them 


all, 

Woe “ the regions where thy terrors 
all! 

Mail to thy tempefts, which the deep 
deform, 

Thrice hail thy ruthlefs hurricane aud 
ftorm * 

Now Eolus, let forth thy mightieft blaf, 

By land to rock the fpire, by fea the 
matt; 

Let earth and ocean feel thy potent 


fway, 
And give thy blafts their full impetuous 


way : 

For lo! the fiery horfes of the fun 

Thro’ the twelve figns their rapid courfe 

have run, 

Tune, 7 a ferpent, bites his forked 
tail, 

And. Winter on a Goat befisides the 
guc ; 


Rough blows the aorth wind near Aréturu’s 


ftar, 
And {weeps unrein’d acrofs the polar 


bar ; 

On the world’s confines, where the fea. 
bears prowl, 

And Greenland whales, like moving 
iflands roll: 

There, thro’ the fkies, on brooms, are feem 


to ride, ; 

The Lapland wizzard, and his hellifh 

ride; 

There, ona fledge, the rain-deer drives the 
{waia, 

To meet his miftrefs on the froft-bound 
plam: 

Have mercy, winter !----for we own thy 
power, : 

Thy flooding deluge, and thy drenching 
fhower ; 


And, 
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And, tho’ the floods thy adamantine 
chain 

Submiflive wear----yet fpare the treafur’d 
grain : 

The peafants to thy mercy now refign 

The infant feed----their hope and future 
mine : 


Not always Phebus bends his vengeful 


bow, 
Oft in mid-winter placid breezes blow, 
Oft tinétur’d with the blueft tranfmarine, 
The fretted canopy of heaven is {cen ; 
Girded with agent lamps, the full orb’d 
moon 
In mild December enaulates the noon ; 
Tho’ fhort the refpite, if the faphire blue 
Stains the bright luitre with an inky 
hue ; 
Then a black wreck of clouds 1s fecn to 
fly, 
In broken fhatters, thro’ the frighted 


But if fleet Furus fcour the vaulted plain, 
Then all the ftars propitious fhine again. 
On INFIDELITY. 


—— ! whoe’er thou art, who fay’ft 
N 


' the foul, 
That divine particle, which Ged’s own 
breath 
Infpir’'d into the mortal mafs, fhall 
reit 


Annihilate, till duaration has unroll'’d 

Her never-ending line; tell, if thou 
know’ tt, 

Why every nation, every clime, tho’ all 

In laws, in rites, in manners difagree, 

With one confent expect another world, 

Where wickednefs fhall weep? Why 
Paynim bards 

Fabled Elyfian piatns, Tartarean lakes, 

Styx and Cocytus? Tell, why Halt’s fons 

Have feign’d a Paradife of mirth and 


love, 
Banquets, and blooming nymphs? or 1a- 
ther tell, 


Why, onthe brink of Orellana’s ftream 
Where never fcience rear’d her facred 


torch, 

Th’ untutor’d Indian dreams of happier 
worlds 

Behind the cloud-topt hill ? Why in each 
breaft 


Is plac’d a friendly monitor, that prompts, 

Informs, direéts, encourages, forbids ? 

Or why fuch horror gnaws the guilty 
joul 

Of dying finners; while the good man 
fleeps 

Peaceful and calm, & with a fyuile expires? 


Srrect Preces of Poretry. 


On the Invention of LetTrers, and the 
Utility of the Press. 


HOU thought revealing. charm! in 
filence fhewn, 
Like the fwift intercourfe of angels » 
known: 
Intuitive exchange, by vifion made, . 
Of mutual minds, without the tardy 


al 

Of fenfe conveying founds, which language 
lends, 

To partial compacts ty’d, 
ends : 

Thy wond’rous pow’r can waft th’ ex- 
tended foul 

From clime to clime exchang’d, from pole 
to pole, 

What god-like energy inform’d his 
breaft 

Who all _ th’ impaffion’d foul through thee 
exprefs d? 

Who all th’ inteftine throbs the heart in- 
vade, 

In fpeaking filence to the fight dif- 
play’d ; 

Through myftic types, form fix’d on laft- 
ing ground, 

The figns of thought, and fhades of focial 
found : 

Rich as the fun they fhine, with mental 
ray, 

In one ent intelleétual day, 

O facred legacy! O gift divine ! 


and local 


With ftill increafing force for ever 
fhine ! 

Ambition here is virtue. Learning 
rife! 

Subdue the earth, explore thy native 
fkies? 

Thy potent fceptre o’er the world. cx- 
tend, | 

And awful Juftice from her foes de- 
fend. 

May Liserty. beneath thy pow’rful 
hand, 

Unmov’d, uninjur’d, and immortal 
{tand ! 

That glorious gift, to Virtue’s fons more 
dear 

Than conqueft, honour, worlds, or vital 
air : 


Tis her’s, through fcenes of death to fpurm 
the chain, 

Tis her's (that heav’n. born, goddefs) to 
complain 


Through learnings awful voice, to feck re« 


drefs 
From nature, reafon, and.the important 
prefs. 
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